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(Inflead of the Morahj? No. §, we prefent the following 
Elegant Produétion. The moral leffons of fages have 
been conveyed to the heart by allegories and even abfelute 
fables, with more fuccefs than in any other manner, and 
we prefume “the complaint of Iman,” will be found to 
contain the fublimelt fentiments of religion, joined with 
the profound reajonings of philofophy.] 


THE COMPLAINT OF IMAN; 


or, the falfe appearances of Happinefs and Mifery, 





AN EASTERN TALE. 


Iuax, the fon of Omar, a wealthy citizen of one 
! the principal cities of Arabia the Happy, was a man of 
profound contemplation, who, to an accurate knowledge 
o! the Aleoran,had added the inveftigation of human na- 
ture and the moral virtues: but the limits of his reafon 
being circumferibed within the narrow bounds of human 
conception, his thoughts were often involved in the ma- 
zes of error,and, by accuftoming himfelf to judge of fats, 
independent of their motives, or even their confequence 
he overlooked the harmony which reigns throughour 
all the divifions of the univerfe; and he often fecretly 
murmured againft the difpenfations of Providence, who 
permitted vice to be triumphant, and virtue to be deiject- 
ed, 
One night as he lay on a fophe, with his face turned 
towards the eaft; the rifing moon cafting a faint light: 
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} 4} i n j . iv, he excla 
' ifieh, “ lurely the miteries of mankind are not pri 
t ned to thew vices. for their troubles are mor 
an acdequa l hnment to them « es, W hat « mid 
Afab, the poor iabourtn tile mal cr, have done, to dce 


ferve the wretched hfe to which his fate hes umpelled 
him? and he is called one of the lords of the creation 
To-morrow morn, eer the luminary of + ven th, . 
have taken pofleflion of the tkies, we flrall behold | 

dirty, labouring through the fatigues of a vei o, bailing 
day, even Ww hen the fcorching rays of am cridian fun 
fhal! force the voluntary workman to retire tothe fhade ; 
——a coarfe fimple meal, ungrateful to the palate, muit 
ferve to fatisty the calls of nature—his labour, as it be- 


gins with the light, feldom ends, ’till its abfence refufes 
its ald—and to com as at the unpleafing fee a treis of 
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ftraw, at night, muft afford reft to this cated wretch, 
whilft Ali Bedir the prime vizir of our illuftrious fultan, 
en joy sa fituation which all but his fultan might envy; 
what has he done to deferve the peculiar fini les of hea- 
ven? or what virtues does he practife to repay the great 
gift? The bloom of youth: appears npon his cou: itenance 3 
the beauty of the virgins of Circafia are {cattered there ; 
health gives vigor to. every nerve; the fmiles of his fov- 
ereign mutt in{pire him with delight, a and the favours ot 
the lovely Amana, the object of his love, will fhortly en- 
ie him with the bleffed in Paradife”—here perceiving 

hat the fubjeét of his meditation was produétive of fruit- 
lefs maleate , he endeavoured to divert them to ano- 
ther objec but they {till crowded into his mind, till the 
drow finefs of fleep which overtook him in the fecond 
hour after midnight, obliterated, for a time, the impref- 
ffions of his foul. 

He awoke juft as the bird of the fky was finging his 
firfl not es, and weary of the liftleqinefs + of reclining on his 
fopha without the profpect of furt reas reft, he arofe, and 
put on his garments, refolving to inbale’ the breezes of 
the morn, and to take a folitary walk without the walls 
of the city: he went out at one of the weftern gates, 
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and | vuriued his courte, ull he found 


of the beaut ful gardens of the luitat out haifa 


ned contpired to imitate nature in het it pleat 

enes, a ith delightful trees, flowers, ar ' 

eof Iman the luxriuntdeteription he ba requert- 
lv read of the gardens of Paradife; the enerciteot walk- rt 
ing had occahoned a defire. of ti ing Gown, He '00 ced 

ut for a convenient feat, and beheld a iopha fituated 
in the middle of a dark grove of cedar trees, which his 
benevolent fultan had caufed to be fixed there for the 
pleafure and recreation ef his fubjects: | 
find a feat fo friendly to bis reft, and ‘o congenial to bis 
meditations. The fun was juft emerging from the o- 
cean, and had as yet fcattered but a few glimmerin 
rays through the opening of the boughs, when the met- ! 
aucholy of “the evening returned upon ie mM; et he was = RE 
again revolving in his mind the melancholy fubjeét he ‘ i 
had uttered, when he heard a ruftling among the leaves * 
of fome fhrubs, that grew at a little diftance from him; 


i€ rejoi ed to 


furprized, he turned about to fee what dilcontented : Ln 
wretch like himfelf had fought refuge in thoie fhades, F itd 
from the gleom of m elancholy, before the bufy world “pane 
were awakened to the cares of the day; when he beheld es 
a youth in loofe attire, fmiling upon him, as he advanc- His 
ed towards him, with the ferenity of contentment pic- i at 
tured upon his countenance; and before Iman could re- Hy Fi 
cover from his furprize, the ‘Sinai thus addreffed him, hy 


“Iman, let thy forrows be at peace, for the term of thy 
anxieties is now at an end; the dark ftreams of detpair, 
of which the angel of Mifery had caufed thee to drink, 


§ 
owe their origin toan imaginary caufe; butrepire not, her a 

{way is indeed univerfal, but her fy ray is limited; as : 

a 
thou art not oppreffed with real aff cons, fhe ca ufed * 
thee to partake of the bitternefs of thy neight bi pur” scup, i babe 
without tafting the fweets that are alfo mingled therein, Tek 
J am the angel of Happinets, the angel of Mifery is my a 
fifter, we each long {trove to pofies is the empire ‘of the 
world, till finding the ftruggle vain, we agree to reign fiom 
alternately over each ; ; and as fhe vikited the habitations els 
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of the wealthy, and powerful, I {mile upon the es 
of the indigent; though nearly alike, we are always at 
variance, each endeav ouring to leffen the influence of 
the other, If I dwell with any man, and gladden his 
hearc with the foft fongs of felicity, fhe never fails to 
come as near to his view as the fear of a profperous ri- 
val will permit her: there does the fing of the tyranny 
fhe will exercife over him when the reins of govern- 
ment are put into her hands. But I, in my turn, always 
cheer up thofe who are under the fell dominion of my 
fifter: I paint the pleafing fcenes to which I will lead 
them in a future day; and the wretch in chains has 
been aan in my promifes than he upon whom I 
ha .ve beftowed my choiceft gifts with an unfparing hand.” 
‘Bac tell me, thou fair angel, thou enlivener of my 
i ,»’ replied Iman, ** Way doft thou pour forth thy 
bleflings to thofe who do not deferve them, and with- 
hold them fre om thofe who do not merit thy contempt? 
Why is Ali Bedir furrounded with every enjoyment of 
life? Why is Afab deprived of them all?” “ Thou haft 
viewed their circumftances through the medium of er- 
ror,’ returned the vifion. Ali Bedir i is afflicted in 
proportion to his tender feelings, and Afab enjoys felici- 
ty adapted to his wants. Dott thou woader that the in- 
fant is not attired in as large a garment as a man? or, 
doft thou think it wrong “that as great a proportion of 
food is not allotted to its fhare? Aftab would be happy 
with one poor fequin; whilft the mines of Peru are in- 
adequate to the wants of Ali Bedir, Iman arife; 1 will 
flew thee, that however diverfified the {cale of exiftenc e 
may be, the flare of each man’s felicity and mifery is 
a fiace mankind’s fenfations of them depend upon 
eir own minds. I will flow, that poffeffion often in- 
fes want 3 and that the depth of milery does not ex- 
ude hope.” Iman began to perceive the mitts of mel- 
ancholy to flee the pre lence of the angel; he arofe and 
follow ed him; they returned to the city, and went 
through one of the largeft ftreets, where the produce of 
thie Indies was expofed to catch the eve of the gazing 
piffenger: and the filks of Perfia tinted with the gaudy 
colours of the rainbow, denoted that opulence had tak- 
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en her refidence there. £¢Turn thine eye,” faid the an- 
gel, **to yonder mereha nt, who is now counting i the 
amount of yefterday’s fales; fee the heaps of gold, and 
behold the {miles on his countenance; Doft thou shot 
envy him?” “ Truly,” faid Iman, “ the proipect is *de- 
lightful ; ” << but wait,” faid the angel; ‘here is the mir- 
ror of truth (drawing it from under his vefiment) this, 

ta fuperficial view, flail thew thee his condition, w ith 
re vend to externals: but a nearer view will reprefent him 
to thee, juft as thofe externals affeét his felicity.” Iman 
took the mirror, turning it toward the merchant as he 
fteod in the ftreet, and inftantly declared that his condi- 
tion was enviable. ‘ What feeitthou’” faid the angel. 
“T fee nothing,” faid he, ** but pro: pects of wealth and 
happine {s; thofe two large veflels failing along fo beau- 
cifully on a calm fea, I fuppofe are his 5 “and tho‘e > bags 
of gold laying at a diftance from him, denote his future 
poffeffions: how happy muft this man be?” ‘But hope 
excludes contentment,” returned his guide! ‘ but this is 
not all his mifery ; look nearer and attentively on the 
mirror ;” Iman’ obeyed, when he beheld the m erchant 
bending forward, and with a great deal of pain affempt- 
ing to lay hold of a large bag, placed far peyond his reach; 
it is true, the fmiles of hope were diffufed over bis coun- 
tenance, but thofe {miles were mixed with the contor- 
tions of anxiety, 

{To be concluded in our next. ] 


Se ee cease. _ phn ~o) 


Literary Amutements. 


WOMEN AND CHINA WARE, 
AS COMPOSITIONS OF CLAY. 

















A MODERN traveller informs us, “ thatthe 
fine China-ware, and fine women that abound in 
Saxony, are formed of the fineit c/ey in Germany.” 
Hence it appears that women and China ware are 
made of the fame materials. Taken in a compara- 
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tive point of view, the fabrications of both thefe kinds 
of compolitions have properties common to the two, 
and are equally liable to injuries, if not guarded and 
preferved with vigilance and caution. 

China and women, when they come out of the 
hands ‘of the potter, are fair, pure, and perfeét. 
The lily and the rofe contribute their aid to each, 
to render their complexions beautiful. While either 
of them are without flaw, they are truly and in- 
trinfically valuable ; but the flighteft blemith is 
abfolute deftruction to them 3; a fingle feparate 
article (even a cup or faucer) if it receives a wound 
or fracture, not only lofes its own confequence, but 
ruins all its affociates. The whole fet, of which it is 
an unworthy member, becomes broken and incom- 
ya by the difafter. So if a woman formed of the 

xe brittle porcelain, heedlefsly receives a blemith 
in (F- honor, her whole fet of perfections or accom- 
pliihments may be faid to be demolithed ; beauty, 
youth, fincerity, gencrofity, charity, and even repen- 
tance, are then of little worth. 

Though we have mentioned the women as a 
compofition of clay, we fhall not fupprefs a civiler ex- 
prefion on the fame fubject of a very celebrated 
writer: ‘If the human race is formed of c/ay, the 
women are the porcelain.” Man therefore, being 
rade of the rough materials is not fo much expof- 
ed to injury as the polifhed furface and high finith- 
ed figure of the female : it fhould alfo be obferved, 
that blemifhes are not fo eafily difcoverable in a 
coarfe production ; and when they are difcovered, 
the value is only diminithed, not deftroyed. In the 
bafer manufacture, a little j joining or rivetting may 
be admitted; in that of the delicate kind, all at- 
tempts to mend it would tend to its deltrudtion. 

On tobrittle a fubject, it may be dangerous to 
dwell longer; let man, as the flronger veilel, con- 
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tribute all in his power to guard the weaker, fo fhall 
grateful {miles render his lite happy 5 and both par- 
ties enjoy mutual bleflednefs till fummoned to their 
kindred clay. 

pe ________ 


RURAL HAPPINESS—an EXTRACT. 








—Its upland flopiag, deck the mountain's fide, 
Woods over woods in gav theatric pride. 


Tue next morning, Lord Raymond, allur- 
ed by the finenefs of the weather, rambled out a- 
lone and wandered to the diftance of fome miles a- 
bout the country. On his return, finding himfelt 
fatigued, he enquired of a peafant the fhorteft way 
to Druid Grove, and was directed through a path 
he had never trod before. After walking above 
half an hour, as he was not prefied for time, he fat 
down beneath the ihade of fome trees, to enjoy the 
frethnefs of the breeze, and the beauty of the land- 
{cape which lay fpread before him. The object 
which principally fixed his attention, was a cottage, 
built on a hill, oppotite to that on which he was 
feated. It was neatly white-wafhed, and thatched 
with ftraw, the doors and windows were painted 
green, on one fide, a luxuriant vine mantled it to 
the top ; the other was covered wth woodbine, in- 
termixed with the elegant foilage of the pafiion- 
tree, which hung in wild feftoons acrofs the win- 
dow. The declivity of the hill, down to a rapid, 
though not very broad river, which ran through 
the glen at the bottom, was covered bya garden 
furrounded by neat hedge-rows. A little ruftie gate 
open’d to a row of ftones, which feemed to have 
been placed in the river, for the convenience of 
crofling it to the parith church, which railed its ane 
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tique fpire amidft its furrounding yews, about a 
quarter of a mile down the river, on the oppofite 
banks. ‘The garden was clegantly neat ; the grafs 
walks was as {mooth as velvet, and the appile-trees 
were in full bloom.—A mountain, crowned with 
cragged precipices, rifing behind the cottage, fhel- 
tered it from the rude blafts of the north. A copfe, 
which extended from the top of the hill to the 
banks of the river, defended the garden from the 
blighting eaftern winds. Behind the cottage was a 
barn, cow-houfe, and farm-yard, and on the other 
fide of the garden were fmooth green fields of paf- 
ture, in which were feeding fome fheep, goats and 
acow. ‘To the weft, the profpect widened, and the 
eye traced the windings of the river through its cir- 
cumjacent mountains. In fome places, huge mailes 
of naked rocks arofe with abrupt magnificence from 
their bafes, and hung with a threatning afpect over 
the water, that rufhed impetuoufly from beneath 
them ; in others, dark forefts overihodwed the de- 
declivities of the mountains, and waved with gloo- 
my grandeur on their fummits. ‘There the gently 
{welling hills, were variegated with a diverfified cul- 
tivation; and there, the more barren precipices, 
covered with furze, now in full bloffom, feemed to 
glow with vegetable gold. ‘The exhilerating beams 
of the fun, the reviving frefhnefs of the air, the 
wild flowers blooming {pontaneoufly around, the 
melody of athoufand birds, the vernal notes of the 
cucow confpired, with the beauty of the furround- 
ing fcenes, to expand the bofom of Lord Raymond 
with delight ; for admiration of the works of na- 
ture feems to be an univerfal fentiment; and the 
mind that is infenfible to their attractions, muft be 
funk into a more than favage ftupidity. The foul 
acquiefces with delight in a pleafure {o irreproacha- 
ble, and derives new rapture from the confcious pu- 
irty of its own fenfations !-—- 
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FOR THE NIGHTINGALE. 


MESSRS EDITORS, 


THE following method of depifuring ae Lover, may per- 
haps be new to moft of your readers ; that it camne from 
the pen of F. H. BERNARDIN DE Sv. PIERRE, is 
a fificient recommendation for its appearance in ithe 
Nightingale. ‘ 


ifs 

‘Tue influence of contrafts, in love, is fo 
certain, that on fecing the lover, it would be eafily 
poflible to draw the portrait of the beloved objed, 
without having feen it, provided only it were known 
that the paflion was extremely violent. Of this, I 
myfelf have made proof, on various occafions ; a- 
mong others, in a city where I was entirely a ftran- 
ger. A gentleman of the place, one of my friends, 
carried me to vifit his filter, a very virtuous young 
lady, and he informed me, as we were going, that 
fhe was violently in love. Being arrived at her a- 
partments, and love happening to become the fub- 
jet of converfation, it came into my head to fay to 
her, that I knew the laws that determined our choice 
in love, and that if fhe would permit me, I could 
draw her lover’s picture, though he was utterly une 
known tome. She bid me defiance ; upon this, 
taking the oppofite to her tall and buxom figure, to 
her temperament and character, which her brother 
had been defcribing to me, I painted her favourite, 
as a little man, not overloaded with flefh, with blue 
eyes and fair hair, fomewhat fickle, eager after in- 
formation. Every word I uttered, made her bluth 
up to the eyes, and fhe became ferioufly angry with 
her brother, accufing him of having betrayed her 
fecret. ‘This, however, was not the cafe, and he 
vas fully as much aftonifhed as herfelf. 
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FEMININE PATRIOTISM. 

A SPECTATOR of the Sone. when Mifs Ca 
THERINE Davis, delivered to the Ancient and Hon- 
ourable Artillery, their new ftandard, was very for- 
cibly ftruck with the grace, elegance, and eafe of 
that young lady, when delivering the addrefs, which 
accompanied the prefent. ‘Vhough not a {oldier, he 
felt every emotion which the moft enthufiattic difci iple 
of Mars could have experienced. Her perfo nal 
charms were well fet off by a moft jodics ous attire ; 
and the patriotic wifh which clofed the charge, gave 
evidence of a maturity of mind, which he cannot 
but with his female friends would, if they do not 

offefs, endeavour to acquire. 
The following is the Addrefs fhe made to the En- 
fign of the company, and his Reply :— 





ADDRESS, 
SIR, 

IN obedience to a command of my Father, I have the pleafure to de- 
liver to you, Sir, a Standard for the Ancient and Honorabie Artillery ; and 
I comply with this order, in full confidence,that it will be defended and pro- 
tected by the foldier-citizens of that ancient andrefpeétable company. As 
a Soldier, you no doubt will efteem it ** your other {elf :"—As fuch Death 
alone fhould part you. Convinced that it will never be deferted, i cheerfully 
prefent it, with my withes that it may never ve unfurled, but in the caule 
of American Liberty and Independence. 





To which Mr. Kauxer replied. 
Mi/s Davis, 

HIGHLY honoree to receive from your hands f valuable a prefent, 1 
fha!! have the additional honor to difplay it throug h the company, where it will 
receive that refpect, defence, and protection, due from a foldier to his ftand- 
ard. Accept, Miis, my fincere thanks in behalf of the Ancient and Honora- 
ble Artillery. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


TrrapIATED fearcely by the twilight of 
Education, his Mind burft upon the Worlds of 
Science and Philofophy like the Sun on the Uni- 
verfe from the Womb of uncreated Nothing. 
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At his birth, the eleétric Spark, Nature’s- firft 
and moft attenuated Agent, fympathifing with the 
fine zther of his Intelle&t, vibrated and coalefced, 
and unfolding the Laboratory of her works, taught 
him whence her Lightnings flath, and why her 
‘Thunders roll, 

The Heaven-inftructed Sage, fkill’d in the bolt 
and balance of Jove, condefcended to come down 
and mingle in the affairs of Men, and projecting the 
valt orb of Politics upon the {cales of Intelligence 
and Virtue, framed her Revolutions on the Axis of 
Liberty and Law. 











Original Poetry. 
SONNET TO HEALTH. 


ON THE RECOVERY OF CAROLINE FROM A DANGE* 
ROUS ILLNESS. 


-_—_,- 
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A N anxious fuppliant at Hygeia’s fhrine, 
Full many an hour diftrels’d Alonzo knelt, 

His ardeiit prayer did weeping graces join, 
They fympathiz’d in all his bofom felt. 


Pale, on the tear-bath'’d couch of fad difea‘e, 

Sweet Caroline,as doom'd to death, was laid j;—— 
Then life had lof its every power to pleafe, 

Grief o’er each fcene had thrown her fable fhade. 


The rofy goddcfs, heard the plaintive cries, 
In pity turn’d afide the fatal dart; 
Detain'd the angel from her native fkies, 
To cheer with blifs divine, a hufband’s heart. 


Hygeia, at thy fhrine Alonzo pays, 
His daily debt of gratitude and praife. 
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1%e THE NIGHTINGALE, 
BEAUTIFUL SELECTION. 


AS thofe we love decay, we die in part, 
String after ftring is fever'd from the heart; 
Till loofen’d life at laft, but breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 


Unhappy be, who lateft feels the blow, 

Whofe eyes have wept o'er every friend laid low. 
Dragg’d lingering on from partial death to death, 
Till dying, all he can refign is breath! 








ANECDOTE. 


WHEN Lee was manager at Edinburgh, he was 
determined to improve upon thunder, and fo having 
procured a parcel of nine pound fhot, they were put 
into a wheel-barrew, to which he athixed an octa- 
gon wheel.. ‘This done, ridges were placed at the 
back of th® faze, and one of the carpenters was or- 
dered to trundle this whel-barrow, fo filled,» back- 
wards and forwards over thefe ridges. ‘The play 
was Lear, and really in the two firft efforts the 
thunder had a good etieét. At length, as the King 
was braving the “ pelting of the pitilefs ftorm,” the 
thunderer’s foot flipped, ahd down he came, wheel- 
barrow and all. “The ftage being on a declivity, the 
balls made their way towards the orcheftra, and 
meeting with but a feeble refiftance from the fcene, 
laid it flat upon its face. This ftorm was more dif- 
ficult for Lear to {tem than one he had before com- 
plained of. ‘The balls taking every direCtion, he 
was obliged to {kip about, to avoid them, like the 
man who dances the egg hornpipe. ‘The fiddlers 
in alarm for their cat gut, hurried out of the or- 
cheftra ; and to crown this fcene of glorious confu- 
fion, the fprawling thunderer lay proftrate in fight 
of the audience, like another Salmoneus. 





